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LEE MARSHALL 





DAILY from the fighting fronts come an- 
nouncements of new allied advances and 
new victories. At home, production and dis- 
tribution restrictions, imposed during the 
first years of the war, are gradually being 
removed. In general, we can say that wher- 
ever feasible, restraints on the civilian mar- 
ket have been lifted just as soon as they no 
longer are of importance to allied victory. 

But just because some strategic materials 
have been released for use in the production 
of civilian goods or because some foods have 
been made ration free, we cannot assume or 
expect similar relaxation on all other mate- 
rials and all other foods. The war is not 
over. So long as there is a single area domi- 
nated by the enemy there will be need for 
strategic materials and strategic foods. Cer- 
tain types of material and certain types of 
food will continue to be in short supply 
compared with the demands. 

I know that you, recognizing the direct 
war need for meat and dairy products, sugar, 
and other strategic foods, will continue to 
give the food-sharing program your support. 

The good news from the war theaters 
and the generally good food supply which 
has existed during the last 4 months, how- 
ever, have led some consumers to assume 
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that food is no longer a weapon of war and 
that the market place has returned to nor- 
mal. These same consumers are surprised to 
find that their grocers are out of, say, canned 
fish, or that canned fruits carry very high 
ration points. They expect that as our armies 
advance the situation at home should reflect 
these advances; that each day the civilian 
food supply should be one step closer to 
peacetime levels. For instance, they point to 
the victory over enemy submarines in the 
Caribbean area and along the Atlantic coast 
and wonder why it is still necessary to ration 
sugar and why it has become difficult at 
times to buy at one time and at one store a// 
the sugar for which they have ration stamps. 

Remembering only the submarine vic- 
tories, they have forgotten the rest of the 
sugar story: the increased need for sugar 
and sugar products in wartime—to conserve 
as much as possible of this year’s bountiful 
food production and, even more important, 
to meet the high demand for sugar in the 
manufacturing of synthetic rubber, explo- 
sives, hand grenades, plastics, and other war 
materials. These needs will continue as long 
as there is a war to be won. 

They also forget the shortages in labor 
and transportation to handle these increased 


demands, particularly when related to the 
amounts of sugar already distributed during 
the first 8 months of 1944. Consumption of 
sugar in the United States during this period 
was more than 450,000 tons higher than for 
the same period in 1943. In addition, the 
equivalent of approximately 900,000 tons of 
sugar has been needed in the form of high- 
test molasses for the manufacture >f indus- 
trial alcohol for the synthetic ru5Ser_pro- 
gram and the other direct war nee 's stated 
above. Total consumption of sugar in the 
United States for all uses, therefore, is cur- 
rently higher than it was in peacetime 

To make maximum use of this year’s pro- 
duction, large quantities of sugar have been 
distributed for the preserving of the large 
fruit and vegetable crops by both commer- 
cial and home canners. Extra sugar was 
granted condensed milk manufacturers in 
order to obtain full utilization of the supply 
of milk during the summer flush period, 
The abundant supply of eggs in the spring 
and early summer called for increased allot- 
ments of sugar for freezing of egg yolks 
and for use in the production of commer- 
cial foods containing eggs. 

Normally, the Middle West 
and Far West get a good portion of their 


users in 


sugar from nearby beet sugar plants, but the 
smaller than 1943 beet 
meant that they had to rely heavily on sup- 
plies from the Atlantic coast. 
months consumers must be ready to conserve 
their supply until the plants in the Middle 
West and Far West get into full production 
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again this winter. At that time, too, the new 
cane sugar crops in Louisiana and Florida 
will come into production. 

Sugar is a “‘strategic’’ food. It will remain 
so until the end of the war. Other foods 
are equally important to final victory. Civil- 
ians have proved that they are willing to 
share with their negihbors the available sup- 
ply of sugar, butter, cheese, meat, and other 
products. The total supply of food available 
to civilians has been and will continue to be 
adequate—but only because civilians have 
understood and will continue to understand 
the “‘strategic’’ importance of food. 
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worth. Here's how 


RECENTLY a Bible publishing house put 
out a metal-covered Bible and prayer book, 
claiming the books were capable of affording 
servicemen protection against bullets. The 
claims were, of course, misleading. It is 
obvious that large numbers of the buying 
public might have been taken in, to their 
own sorrow and to the detriment of honest, 
competing Bible publishers, had not the 
Federal Trade Commission charged the firm 
with misrepresentation and brought the case 
up for corrective action. 

This is a colorful but small sample of the 
services that are constantly being rendered, 
to trade and consumers alike, by the Federal 
regulatory agencies. 

In another instance the Food and Drug 
Administration won a case in court, on May 
19, 1944, against a company selling calcium 
pantothenate vitamins, which purported to 
supply a vitamin deficiency in diets of peo- 
ple whose hair turned gray. This Govern- 
ment agency, after 6 months of investigation, 
proved that the claims of the company 
were false. Thus, a large and eagerly be- 
lieving public was saved from further ex- 
ploitation by false claims of an unscrupulous 
business concern. 

The fact that there are such Government 
regulatory agencies watching over our wel- 
fare gives us a feeling of security. But we 
shouldn’t relax completely. As long as there 
ate dollars to spend the consumer will have 
to take responsibility for his purchases—and 
be wary. 

For example, Maurice M. Goldman in his 
book You Pay and You Pay tells of a young 
man and his girl who were walking down- 
town and saw, in a furniture store window, 
isign which read “Get Married for $2!” 
The young couple went into the store and 
found they could buy $300 worth of furni- 
we with $2 down and $2 a week. They 
lought it. Then, after nearly 3 years of 
bying, the couple went down to the store, 
vith the last $2, and discovered that far 
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fom having paid off the debt, they had 
teased it a little. In the contract—which 
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Spenders can be choosers 


When any consumer goods come on 
the market you can get your money's 


the couple hadn’t read—they had agreed to 
pay 3 percent interest a month on the un- 
paid balance. That $2 a week did not 
cover the interest! But there was no hear- 
ing for this case. It was installment buy- 
ing legally contracted. 

Between trade and consumers and the small 
group of unscrupulous money-baiters stand 
Government regulatory agencies, such as the 
Federal Trade Commission, eliminating un- 
fair business practices through false adver- 
tising and misrepresentation of products, and 
the Food and Drug Administration, safe- 
guarding the welfare and lives of consumers 
by requiring labels to contain accurate thera- 
peutic claims, adequate directions and warn- 
ings, accurate statements of quantity and in- 
gredients, and containers to be formed or 
filled without deception. Still, consumer 
traps flourish outside the province of such 
agencies—and outside the law as well. 

The natural reaction of one who has lost 
money is to cry, “There ought to be a law 





against it!” There are a great many laws 
designed to prevent people from being de- 
frauded and to punish those guilty of fraud- 
ulent methods. But there is no law that can 
prevent ill-advised purchases by those who 
are willing to take the chance of buying 
blindly—nor will there ever be one. 

“Blind buying” isn’t limited to contracts 
containing hidden interest charges, or to 
buying goods without reading the labels. 
It includes buying without thought of actual 
need of budgeting of money. The Ameri- 
can dollar today is worth about 78.8 cents 
because there are fewer goods on the market 
than can meet the tremendous demand for 
them. Needless buying will deflate it even 
further. 

During the post-war period of the last 
war, the dollar came to buy only 44 cents’ 
worth of goods or services. Prices were so 
high that buyers’ strikes paralyzed some 
trades. 

But what can the consumer actually do 





to keep prices down and to keep or raise 
his own individual standard of living in 
the post-war period? 

First of all, he can buy only what he 
needs. This will help keep down inflation, 
and is good buymanship in any situation. 
He has had good wartime experience in 
planning. Scarcities have forced him to 
balance food points; to learn how to con- 
serve shoes and clothes; and to restrict 
The 
has also carried his purchases with him, thus 
reducing distribution costs. If he will con- 
tinue using these buying skills in the less 


himself in credit buying. consumer 


stringent period of peace, inflation will not 
follow the pattern of past wars. And the 
consumer will stay within his budget. If he 
has a budget. 

Budgeting is the heart of planned spend- 
ing—a plan that a consumer can adopt for 
the coming months when all sorts of post- 
war models, now being prophesied, will 
tempt him. Budgeting doesn’t necessarily 
mean making an elaborate schedule of ex- 
penditures and keeping detailed records. 
But putting a budget down on paper has 
the advantage of allowing one to sce all ex- 
penditures in relation to each other and to 
the income. 

Putting a budget on paper encourages 
precise monthly estimates, and makes it pos- 
sible to pay large bills which come due only 
once or twice a year. A reserve fund set 
aside to meet such occasional bills as insur- 
mortgage, 
property and income taxes may mean the 


ance, car license, interest on 
difference between living within one’s in- 
come or borrowing and paying interest. 
After budgeting, the next consumer rule 
deals with the actual buying of any com- 
modity and making the payment with credit, 
if cash is not available. Choosing the prod- 
uct to fit the need, requires not only recog- 
nition of price but also knowledge of quality 


and the meaning of grades and standards. 
Federal regulatory agencies, the courts, and 
trade groups can see to it that honest inform- 
ative labels appear on merchandise. But only 
the individual buyer can make himself read 
the label and know what it means. 

And when standards that have been re- 
laxed during the war on certain goods are 
reinstated 





at the public’s demand—along 
with many which have been raised to meet 
Army, Navy, or Government war purchase 
specifications, it will take added effort on 
the part of the consumer to know them, and 
to shop until he finds them. Consumer de- 
mand changes the complexion of any market. 

With the return of peace, installment buy- 
ing may again encourage many to assume 
too great a burden of installment payments, 
and it may encourage inflationary buying. 
A wartime regulation was formulated to aid 
in preventing inflation. It has dealt with the 
length of time charge accounts may run, with 
installment purchases, and single payment 
loans to consumers. But if consumers buy 
according to need and budget, credit buying 
will not be abused. Buying on time has 
enabled Americans to have homes, cars, fur- 
niture, appliances—even babies—and is re- 
sponsible in part for the many conveniences 
and high standards of living the average 
American has today. It is only when he 
loses sight of the inevitable day of reckon- 
ing or when he fails to realize that high 
carrying charges—usually disguised as the 
time-honored 6 percent—are attached to 
credit that he abuses this method. 

It is up to the consumer, then, to be 
master of his buying and his pocketbook 
when reconversion begins. He will have 
protection in the form of Government reg- 
ulatory aids. But even here, he can help 
himself. With regard to establishing food 
standards, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion officials stress the desirability of more 
widely spread public interest and participa- 


tion in setting standards. They point out 
that the method of establishing these stand- 
ards is one of the most democratic things in 
Government, inasmuch as the industries con- 
cerned and the general public are invited to 
work with the Government agencies in for- 
mulating the food standards to be adopted. 

General public interest is a vital factor 
in the enforcement of laws to protect con- 
sumers and to maintain fair trade practices, 
This becomes apparent when it is recalled 
that the Food and Drug Administration's 
funds last year permitted the hiring of only 
about 200 inspectors for the tremendous job 
of keeping a watchful eye on all the food, 
drugs, and cosmetics sold. If the public, too, 
is on the alert, consumers can be eyes and 
ears to supplement the work of the Food 
and Drug Administration’s inspectors. 

Occasionally, however, well-meaning in- 
dividuals who are eager to be helpful but 
have a misconception about facilities of the 
Food and Drug Administration merely send 
in samples with a letter asking “What is in 
this?” The Food and Drug Administration 
isn’t equipped to analyze just everything that 
comes along and a sample without addi- 
tional information is no good to them. It 
is very helpful to supply the Administra- 
tion with complete information about prod- 
ucts which would warrant an investigation. 

The same goes for the Federal Trade 
Commission. And when an individual or 
firm brings a complaint before the Commis- 
sion, upon which an action is taken, the 
original complainant remains anonymous. 
This is in line with the theory that the Com- 
mission is taking remedial action in the 
interest of public welfare. 

Keeping up fair trade standards, thus, is 
not only a concern alike of business and 
consumers, it is also a continuous job which 
individual producers, distributors, and con- 
sumers should see is done effectively today 
and tomorrow. That’s democracy in action! 





Consumers have their say at public hearings on food standards 
to be promulgated by the Federal Security Agency. 
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Check and double check. This inspector is on the job at a cannery 
which has WFA continuous inspection. 
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TODAY at Edwards & Co., Norwalk, Conn., 
they are turning out electrical signaling de- 
vices that give the general alarm when a 
submarine is sighted. Here bells, push but- 
tons, and signal systems are made proof 
against any weather conditions that might 
harass a ship, airplane, or tank. At the Ed- 
wards plant they are also turning out facili- 
ties—a kitchen and a cafeteria—to feed the 
600 employees. 

* In order to extend communication among 
nations and among armies and cities the 
General Cable Corporation Plant at Perth 
Amboy, N. J., has trebled its output of 
wires and cables. At the same time it has 
trebled its feeding facilities for the workers 
who roll out these communication lines. At 
another point along the Jersey shore a lux- 
ury liner is getting its interior overhauled to 
accommodate men and supplies scheduled 
to move to foreign shores. Facilities for 
feeding the welders, carpenters, and elec- 
tricians were also overhauled. Now a ‘“‘chow- 
mobile,” the restaurant on wheels, drives 
tight up to the dock with hot, nutritious 
meals. 

The industrial plants on the Atlantic sea- 
board and on the Pacific coast, the subma- 
tine factories that once turned out yachts, 
and the erstwhile ladies’ garment plant, now 
creating the latest styles in jungle attire, all 
tell the same story. It’s a story of increased 
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Food on the jo 


attention to the health and continued pro- 
duction ability of the workers. An impor- 
tant remodeling job has been done on the 
basic matter of feeding the human body. 
It’s evident in the restaurants, lunchrooms, 
and snack bars of plants having the most 
highly efficient workers. Approximately nine 
million industrial workers are now able to 
obtain well-balanced meals on the job. 

In other words, the conversion to war 
was not limited to machines. The new pat- 
terns in industrial feeding stand out as an 
essential factor in the “miracle of war pro- 
duction.” During the war period it has 
been recognized that not only must the fan- 
tastic machine which turns out the wonders 
of radar be provided with the best materials, 
but the man behind the machine must also 
be treated with the same attention to the 
ingredients that further his production. 

Before the war had progressed very far, 
it became evident that there was one par- 
ticular ingredient necessary for continued 
high output. That ingredient was food— 
not the food gulped down at the corner bar 
and grills and not an inadequate two-sand- 
wich-and-coffee-home-packed lunch, but 
food balanced in proportions, plentiful in 
amount, served attractively, under sanitary 
conditions, and at a place not too far from 
the job. 

In this war, labor, management, and Gov- 


ernment have learned that a machine is no 
better than the man running it nor is the 
man better than the food he eats. They have 
learned that of the many factors influencing 
the productivity of an industrial worker, 
there is hardly one more telling than diet. 
Odd eating hours, poor facilities, high 
prices, a diet low in vitamins, minerals, or 
any of the other nutrients can perceptibly 
cut down the number of parachutes a worker 
can inspect in one day or the cartons of 
Army “K” rations he can load on a freight 
car. Along with decreased production goes 
job dissatisfaction so that the worker stays 
off the job more frequently or moves from 
one job to another on small pretexts. An 
inadequate daily diet is often the cause of 
accidents, and it increases susceptibility to 
colds, fatigue, headaches, and other minor 
ills that keep him home. 

Even as the demands of an army that 
traveled by air, by sea, and by land called 
for almost total American 
factories, so the need to keep men and 
women healthy and strong enough to take 
the strain of accelerated production called 
for new methods in the treatment of work- 
ers. It soon became evident that the dis- 
locations of war, the removal of individuals 
and families to new production areas, and 
the pressure of overtime were exerting too 
heavy a strain on workers. 


conversion of 


Absenteeism, 
labor turn-over, poor morale, low produc- 
tion, and frequent accidents were the result. 
Scientists knew that one way to lick these 
results was through food. A report made by 
the National Research Council, on ‘The 
Food and Nutrition of Industrial Workers 
in Wartime,” stated that ‘Conditions, such 
as illness, increased working hours, extremes 
of temperature to which workers are fre- 
quently exposed, speed-up of work, insufh- 
cient rest, etc., which increase energy con- 
sumption, produce a proportionate increase 
in the body’s nutritional requirements.” 
These increased food requirements, to- 
gether with the poor eating habits of many 
of the workers in defense plants, the inade- 
quacy of private and public feeding facilities 
in over-crowded production centers, and the 
mushroom growth of small and frequently 
unsanitary lunchrooms and beer joints at 
the entrances of the manufacturing plants 
all pointed up the need for food-on-the-job. 
The Research Council recommended that: 
“Nutritious meals of natural foods at prices 
the workers are accustomed to and can af- 
ford to pay should be made available in all 
plants engaged in production for war or de- 
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A worker who has to rely on small, fly-by-night lunch wagons, such 
as this, is not likely to - the clean, nutritious food he needs 


to carry on his day's work. 


fense purposes, except in small plants where 
the worker may obtain such meals from pri- 
vate sources in the free time at his disposal. 
Any meal served in the plant should con- 
tribute at least one-third of the daily re- 
quirements of specified nutrients recom- 
mended by the Food and Nutrition Board 
of the National Research Council.” 

Feeding on the job became part of the 
over-all National Nutrition Program. An 
Inter-Agency Committee on Food for Work- 
ers was created, with WFA’s Office of Dis- 
tribution having major responsibility for the 
development of the in-plant feeding pro- 
gram. Labor and management were asked 
to give their support. 

The extent to which they responded to 
the recommendations of the Research Coun- 
cil and to the Government's program can be 
readily measured. Before the war, about 
2 million workers in manufacturing plants 
were provided with some type of food ser- 
vice. Today more than 40 percent, or 
roughly 9 million workers are obtaining food 
on the job. According to a survey by WFA 
in March, about 51/, million of these work- 
ers were in half of the U. S. plants engaged 
in war work; another 2 million were in 
other industries; and manufacturing estab- 
lishments were planning, or were about to 
install, in-plant food services for another 
114 million workers. 

This is a good record. But there is still 
work to be done. Even though more than 
40 percent of all workers in manufacturing 
industries are obtaining some food on the 
job, there still are roughly 17 percent of the 
workers who need an in-plant feeding ser- 
vice. The national goal set by WFA aalls 
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for such services for at least 60 percent of 
the workers in manufacturing industries. If, 
where feasible, adequate facilities were in- 
stalled and balanced lunches were served at 
reasonable prices, a total of 12 million 
workers in all the nonagricultural industries 
would be meal. 
Broken down, this means that at least 16 
percent of the workers in plants employing 
less than 250 and 79 percent of the workers 
in plants employing 1,000 to 2,499 should 
be provided with food on the job. 


obtaining a mid-shift 


The national industrial feeding goals not 
only include an increase in numbers of plant 
facilities, but also improvement in some of 
the existing facilities. At the time of the 
WFA survey 45 percent of the plants re- 
porting feeding facilities had cafeteria ser- 
vice. Although 56 percent of the workers 
served were obtaining food through cafe- 
terias, the other plants had services ranging 
from mobile units with steam tables to the 
simple sale of boxed lunches, and combina- 
tions of lunchrooms, canteens, and sandwich- 
milk-and-coffee stands. Under the varying 
conditions of work in the war plants—loca- 
tion, continuous attendance on the job for 
the entire 8-hour shift, short lunch periods 
—it isn’t always possible to provide the 
workers with a ‘meal like mother used to 
make” or to serve it in a dining room with 
curtains, linen tablecloths, and engraved 
silverware. But many of the plants now pro- 
viding their workers with some means of 
eating on the job, are definitely planning to 
improve their lay-outs. 

Take the plant of Edwards & Co., at Nor- 
walk, Conn. In 1942, this company stopped 
making fancy electric bells for quiet sub- 


A meal such as this worker is having, served right in the plant, 
and under sanitary attractive conditions, will mean highly pro. 
ductive work right through the rest of the shift. 


urban homes and began producing better 
electric bells and other sound equipment for 
the Army and Navy. Employment went up 
and the 600 workers, 75 percent of them 
brought their home-packed 
Located 2 miles from the nearest 
restaurant, the foad question boiled down 


women, all 
lunches. 


to: Bring your lunch or go hungry. From 
the point of view of both management and 
labor it was an unsatisfactory solution to an 
important problem. 

On receipt of the President’s letter of 
December 1943, urging the various Govern- 
ment agencies to initiate a program for feed- 
ing the men and women engaged in wat 
work, Edwards & Co. developed plans for a 
cafeteria. 

Although they now make available a cold 
(cheese and onion, 
salmon, peanut butter) , pie, layer cake, cof- 
fee, and milk, and distribute free to each 
employee a half pint of milk during the 
afternoon rest period and sell (at a loss) 
citrus fruit during the morning period, 
Edwards & Co. know that this is not enough 
for the best production. 

Carpenters, electricians, and plumbers are 
now putting the finishing touches to a cafe- 
teria that promises to be a pleasant place in 
which a hot, tasty, and nutritious meal will 
very shortly be served. 


meal of sandwiches 


Many other plants have already completed 
their answer to the production problem. In 
May 1943, the General Cable Corporation 
opened its first cafeteria to employees. Ten 
months later similar operations were un- 
dertaken in its remaining seven plants. 
These cafeterias mow serve over 14,000 
meals daily. For those workers who must 
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stay at their machines, a special service has 
been inaugurated. Three wagons, equipped 
to keep food hot and cold, go to central 
points in the plants, selling the same kinds 
of food and just as much as is served in the 
cafeteria. Management says that these food 
services are operated at a loss, but only on 
the books: in terms of better morale and 
better production, the feeding program is a 
positive asset. 

Workers in “‘war zone” areas 1t some of 
the Todd Shipyards are serviced by chow- 
mobiles that bring the cafeteria steam table 
and freeze unit right up to the dock where 
the men are working. At one of these yards, 
15,000 workers can get a mid-shift meal, 
choosing either a hot or cold dish, a sand- 
wich combination, salads, soup, pies, cakes, 
and milk. The 25@ women workers in the 
yard have a separate lounge where they are 
able to buy the foods that are prepared in 
the cafeteria kitchen. For all its other work- 
ers, Todd operates a large cafeteria which 
can accommodate 1,000 at a seating. 

At still another boat company’s plant an 
industrial feeding contractor handles food 
services for 10,000 a day. At this New 
England shipyard nutrition has been aug- 
mented by the serving of food that appeals 
to regional preferences. Hence, brown bread, 
clam chowder, and baked beans are frequent 
items on the days’ varied menus. In Cali- 
fornia, one plant has a family-style dining 
room that can seat 2,500 workers at a time. 
Workers sit down at tables, are served hot 
meals, can have ‘‘seconds,”” and pay 65 cents 
The Bethlehem Steel 
Co. has contracts with a food service concern 
for operating “‘fast-feed”’ systems in its West 
coast yards. These units are capable of serv- 


at the turnstile exits. 


ing about 150 men a minute. 

In some of the many plants with feeding 
facilities, management runs the show; other 
plants call in industrial feeding contractors 
to handle the job; in a few the workers 
themselves organize and operate the service. 
In the long run, however, it hasn’t seemed 
to make much difference which group was 
responsible as long as the single purpose 
was to feed workers adequately and both 
management and workers accepted their 
responsibility. 

Back of all these various types of estab- 
lishments, back of all the extra time and 
effort spent getting the feeding program 
under way and making it successful, lies this 
salient, single fact: In-plant feeding works. 
Labor, management, and government all 
agree that it has worked wonders for the 
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productive system of America. They agree, 
too, that it is new a permanent aspect of 
the industrial scene. Industrial nutrition is 
here to stay. 

War has taught us new uses for sulfa 
drugs, for penicillin, for soybeans, for 
radio, and for soft woods. These will not 
be buried in oblivion just because the war 
will be over. 

The same is true for industrial nutrition 
and in-plant feeding. Benefits 
program—higher morale, increased em- 
ployee efficiency, fewer accidents, less time 
lost on the job, bigger production—have 


from the 


been too outstanding for labor or manage- 
ment to throw them overboard or to return 


gram might have been affected without 
proper feeding of our employees.” From 
other companies come the same refrain: “‘In- 
plant feeding has nothing but advantages 
both to management and the employee.” 
“It is a fact that we have less ‘war wear'- 
ness, less illness, less absenteeism, higher 
morale and greater productive output per 
worker than in the earlier months of the 
war.” 

These reports and letters to WFA prove 
that management wants to continue and ex- 
pand a system that results in well-fed, en- 
ergetic, healthy workers. The permanency 
of the program is also revealed in a survey 
conducted by a member of the paper cup 





In some plants conveyors carry hot food to workers unable to reach the cafeteria. 


to the cold lunch, the beer joints, and the 
hot-dog stands. Because of the new stand- 
ards of nutrition introduced in the plants, 
because they feel better after a long day's 
work, because they are able to work well 
and still maintain their health, workers will 
be unwilling to accept the old ways. 
Management, too, has already gone over, 
lock, stock, and barrel, for continued on- 
the-job feeding., For instance, an electric 
storage battery company in Philadelphia is 
so convinced of the value of its present 
food service that it feels that this is “‘one 
of the last things that we would discon- 
tinue.”” An aircraft factory in California 
realized “that (their) entire production pro- 
industry. The survey, made in slightly over 


100 plants engaged in all types of industry, 
revealed that although the rapid increase in 
employee enrollment was one of the pre 
cipitating causes for the expansion of in- 
plant feeding, the rate of the growth of 
the feeding program far exceeded the ex 
pansion of plant personnel. 

Through the conduct of the Govern- 
ment’s industrial feeding program directed 
by WFA, management was made aware of 
the need for the program. Provided with 
technical advisory services, management put 
the system to a rigid wartime test. 
through the test with flying colors. 

Management wants in-plant feeding, la- 
bor wants it, Government wants it. With 
such backing what can stop the show? 


It came 
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To keep walls from absorbing heat, buy 
sheets of shiny reflective paper, and place 
behind radiators. The sheets will throw heat 
rays back into your rooms. 


Remove, clean, and mend summer drap- 
eries, slip covers, and rugs before putting 
.them away for the winter. Give furniture 
its fall polishing to catch the glow from 
winter fireplaces. 


Now is the time to cover tender peren- 
nials with several inches of straw, ever- 
green branches, or tough leaves; and to 
bank roses with 8 or 10 inches of soil, then 
cover with fertilizer. 


You have equipment or many useful 
articles hidden or stored away that could 
be useful to someone—and to. yourself. 
Exchange them at a Swap Shop, or start 
one of your own. 





You can't afford ill health. Shortages of 
nurses and doctors make it imperative to 
protect yourself. Dress warmly, keep feet 
dry, eat properly, get enough sleep and 
plenty of rest. 
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Don't use your electric or gas oven to 
heat room space. Conserve your appli- 
ances too. They're still irreplaceable. Push 
rugs against door sills of unheated rooms. 


Shoe leather is still more priceless than 
rubies. In buying new shoes for hard 
wear select soles that have been waxed 
and oil treated. They will wear 4 percent 
longer, saving coupons and dollars. 


Dampen but don't soak ashes in your 
ash pit each night so they can be removed 
in the morning minus dust. Use a short 
length of hose for handy spraying. If coal 
isn't dustproofed, sprinkle it weekly. 


Make sure your winter diet is varied 
and balanced. Serve meals that include 
the basic 7 food groups. Cook something 
hot for lunch—it's stimulating and tones up 
your afternoon. 


You can store vitamin A but not much 
of vitamin C. For a winter of well-being 
see that you get your quota of vitamin C 
from citrus fruits or tomatoes each day. 
Use their juices unstrained. 
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Overhaul your furnace to save fuel. One 
eighth of an inch of fly ash wastes | out of 
every 10 tons of coal burned. Clean fire. 
pot, smoke pipe and exterior parts. 


When banking fires push live coals, with 
a small instrument, either to rear or to one 
side of fire pot. Then place fresh coal in 
the depression of the oppositie side. Fire 
will be alive in the morning. 


Installation of storm windows can cut 
the total fuel bill up to 25 percent. A 
good buy is one with one or both sashes 
removable, to interchange for screens in 
the spring. 


Through structural crevices, joints, and 
cracks, air, as well as dirt and rain, may 
come in. Seal these openings with caulking 
compounds which are elastic and water- 


proof. Apply with a putty knife. 


Cracks around one window may equal 
a brick-sized hole. For temporary winter- 
proofing seal windows and doors, which can 
remain closed, with felt or special weather- 
stripping tape. 
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Marshal your forces to outwit Winter. 
Here is a digest of ideas to help you. 


Glass is a natural heat conductor, but drawn window blinds cut 
heat's exit, since they create a dead air space. Two blinds are 
doubly efficient. Draperies, especially heavy ones, drawn across 
windows are also almost as effective as storm windows. 


Heat-seal your house by repairing roofs and by laying between 
the attic floor joists insulating material, such as insulation board, 
treated wood, cotton, or paper. Unless your roof is heat-resistant, 
the entire house acts as a flue for the rising heated air. 





Take an inventory of your clothes, and analyze what you need 
before you buy. Then purchase only what you need. See what 
you can refurbish, clean, and repair. Give outgrown or discarded 
clothes to your local war agencies which need them for victims 
of war overseas. 
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Don't start your furnace until absolutely necessary. This year 
every kind of fuel for home heating will be scarce. Coal is short 
22 million tons; fuel-oil rations, '/s less than in pre-war days; gas is 
limited. Savings in gas and electricity also save coal and fuel oil. 


Winter calls for recreation, but war calls for limited transpor- 
tation. Take part in neighborhood and local church activities, mak- 
ing your hearth a hospitality center. Games, good talk, and good 
food still rar.k among the simplest and best fireside pleasures. 


Make your compost piles from autumn leaves now. November is 
also the month in which to plant garden roses, English hawthorn, 
oaks, California privet. Also tulip, lilies, and any other bulbs 
you have left over from your October planting. When buying 
remember that large bulbs bring best results. 
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ALL OVER America, this autumn, house- 
wives and grocers have banded together 
with a single purpose in mind: To prevent 
inflation. They have joined forces in a 
Nation-wide series of Grocer-Consumer 
Anti-Inflation Campaigns. They know 
without being told that as the end of the 
war draws near, hour by dramatic hour, an- 
other danger is still threatening the home 
front. Greatest part of World War I infla- 
tion came after the Armistice. That’s some- 
thing grocers and their customers alike are 
determined to prevent after this war. 

Why the grocers rather than any of the 
Because food costs 
account for almost 40 percent of the aver- 
age family’s budget. When food costs rise, 
they bring hardship to millions of families 
and soon other prices go up, too. Prices 
have been held down much better during 
this war than during the last one, so far. 
But pressures for higher prices are still 
heavy. If we let them start soaring, good- 
bye savings and the lovely post-war world 
we've been dreaming of. For when infla- 
tion comes in it brings along its com- 
panions, unemployment and lowered stand- 
ards of living. So the grocers are in the 
front line of this particular engagement, and 
the consumers are right beside them. They 
mean to win this home front battle just as 
surely as their sons are winning the war, on 
sea and land and in the air. 


WHERE IT STARTED 

Phillipsburg, N. J., got a head start on 
the rest of the country in this home front 
drive, for it was there that the campaign 
started. There’s a good home-town reason 
for this: Phillipsburg, already anti-inflation 
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conscious, has had a campaign of its own 
under the slogan DON’T BUY ANOTHER 
DEPRESSION. Community Service Chair- 
man, Fred Luettgen, had seen to it that the 
town was plastered with posters, snowed 
under with leaflets. The citizens all knew 
about inflation. Another reason was that 
all the members of the Community Service 
Panel were representative citizens of un- 
usually high caliber, everyone a specialist 
in his or her field, ready to work—and I 
do mean work—unstintingly for a cause 
they believed in. 

Phillipsburg is a hilly little city in north- 
western New Jersey. Its business district 
spreads out along a bend in the Delaware 
River and the homes of its 21,000 residents 
cover the abrupt hillsides above it. Be- 
yond that are the factories—small, by met- 
ropolitan standards, but permanent parts 
of the community. The most recent fac- 
tory has been there 37 years, the oldest 84, 
thereby justify:ng to some extent the Cham- 
ber of Commerce's proud slogan, The Home 
of Successful Industries. 

Phillipsburg folks are proud of its indus- 
tries, proud too of the new High School 
and the big new stadium. It’s only by 
chance that they'll hark back and tell you 
their city was a settlement long before the 
Revolution and is supposed to get its name 
from an Indian Chief called King Phillip. 
That it has a 200-year-old church on a hill 
not far from town, with the graves of vet- 
erans of the Brandywine, and Valley Forge 
in the windswept sunny churchyard. Phillips- 
burgers are busy with the present. They’re 
mobilized to keep prices down—make the 
Anti-Inflation Plan a success. 


WHAT THEY DID 

Community Service Panel members met 
as soon as they heard about the Grocer- 
Consumer Anti-Inflation Campaign. Fred 
Luettgen, the chairman, explained the two 
main parts of the program: The grocers 







































































Use this 
ANTI -INFLATION GROCERY LIST 
Write down items and prices 
GROCERIES 
Size orjCeiling| Selling 
Item Brand weight] price price 
Pans Werkint 710.2 IE IP 
oe, Bells\ /0/, g| 70 1% “00 
Chetee \Atfins| Pg.| 2¥ 2 
Crta® \Kecn| 12 3.) 72% /2. 
Cutter eo / Lt- 30 so 
Coffee Vanitro| »U6| 36 36 
MEATS 
Type (Beef Ceiling] Selling 
pork, etc. Cut Grade price price 
Bef bitorl C 34 ca 
teen ve | A | 37h 37h 
Otiw 70P Warten dt 
Name of store Address of store 
OPA Store Date of 
Group Number ne tb 
cefyp. DO YOUR PART — Form no. 42067 
24+CLI 








Anti-inflation grocery lists like this were 
distributed to thousands of shoppers. 
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part ; and the consumers’ part. Grocers 
were to be asked to display ceiling price 
posters to greater advantage than they had 
done before. A poster for every 1,500 feet 
of floor space was the goal; and every poster 
to be so placed that the customers could 
come to within 2 feet of it. They were 
also to display store banners and posters 
asking their customers to make better use 
Cus- 
tomers could do this by checking the prices 
of the things they buy and by talking 
frankly with the grocer about mistakes. 
Consumers—and that means mostly shop- 


of the official ceiling price posters. 


ping housewives—were to use the ceiling 
price lists in the stores, discuss any dis- 
crepancy with the grocer, in a friendly man- 
ner, and if the mistake were not corrected, 
report it to the Price Panel. Through 
women’s organizations, copies of the Anti- 
Inflation Grocery List were to be distributed 
and the members asked to use it and check 
at least five items on every shopping day. 


DIVIDED THE WORK 

Grocers—Fred Luettgen took on the gro- 
cers as his job. He figured he knew the 
answers, since he’d been in the grocery bust- 
ness himself after the Lived 
through the boom years of dollar-a-pound 
butter and all the other stuff, and then 
nearly got wiped out in 1921 when prices 


last war. 


_ dropped and he had to take 30 cents on the 


dollar for everything on his shelves. No 


doubt about it. He knew about inflation. 


Housewives—The women shoppers, who 
do the greatest part of the Nation's food 
buying, were to be bombarded from all di- 
rections, through their 
Parent-Teacher Association, Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, and church 
groups. Miss Helen Mitchell, Public 
School Principal, and Mrs. Raymond Koch, 
ex-chairman of the Warren County Council 
of Parents and Teachers, agreed to see that 
these groups were interested. Mrs. Ralph 
Thomas, newspaper correspondent and edi- 
tor-publisher of the New Jersey Parent- 
Teacher, was placed in charge of the press. 


organizations— 


Industry—Foremen of two of the fac- 
tories, George Fisher and Donald Rush, 
made plans to see that every employee in 
all Phillipsburg plants received in his pay 
envelope a slip telling about the campaign 
and asking cooperation. 

Rural District-—Arthur Frey, trustee of 
the National Grange, spread the news to all 
the farm homes in the country. 
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Independent grocer Ed Williamson posts 
his price chart in a convenient spot. 
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Grocers will sponsor exhibit of anti-inflation 
posters made by public school art classes. 

Nearby Towns—The campaign will in- 
clude small towns in the county. Earl 
Pickel, mayor of Bloomsbury, took this over. 


Schools — Assistant superintendent of 
schools, Miss Lillian Houser, said she would 
see that all the childrer in the city under- 
stood the campaign and had some part in it. 
As a first step, she planned to have the 
art classes make. posters about ceiling prices 
and inflation. ‘They won't do it for a 
prize,” said Miss Houser, “‘but as their con- 
tribution to the welfare of Phillipsburg. It 
will be a lesson in good citizenship.” 

Everybody—The associate owner-operator 
of the movie theatre, David Atkinson, te, 
and Miss Ray Parker who conducts OPA 
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Chain store grocer David Milles helps a 
customer with her anti-inflation price list. 
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WP&R Board Chairman Tharp (I.) and CSP 
Chairman Luettgen plan campaigns. 
programs for the local radio station made 
plans for shorts and spots. 

Local Newspaper Helped. —E. H. Weller, 
editor of The Phillipsburger, ran a front 
page piece every week from the time the 
program was under consideration. Panel 
members’ pictures, too, were blazoned on 
page one, with thumbnail biographies. 

TODAY Phillipsburg’s young men and 
women, by the thousand, have gone away 
to help win the greatest war of all time. 
All up and down the steep little streets Ser- 
vice flags spot the windows. And in the 
grocery store windows downtown the red, 
white, and blue ceiling price posters say, 
“We're fighting, too.” 








Lend-lease in reverse 


America is now the arsenal of democracy. But 
lend-lease works both ways. Here is the picture 
of what our allies are contributing 


SEVERAL weeks ago, a war correspondent 
visited a group of wounded American sol- 
diers in a base hospital somewhere in Aus- 
tralia. He was anxious to get an impres- 
sion of our men’s morale. He found it 
Then he found out why. “You 
can thank the Aussies,” said one of the sol- 
“Why, they treat us as though we 
They provide us with bar- 
racks, give us swell grub, and make us feel 
right at home.” 


excellent. 


diers. 
"were guests. 


That seems to be the consensus among 
our soldiers stationed in Austgalia—and in 
other allied countries, as well. As more 
of our fighting men go overseas, Americans 
are learning about one of this war's most 
important stories. It’s the story of reverse 


lend-lease. 


America has shipped over $28,000,000,- 
000 worth of supplies to our allies since 
the Master Lend-Lease Agreement 
signed in 1941. This represents the most 
tremendous flow of food and equipment 
that has ever been poured into international 
trade channels. But while we have been 
providing other allied nations with huge 
quantities of the materials they need to carry 
on the war, they have been reciprocating to 
the best of their ability. 


was 


Day after day, squadrons of American 
fighter planes, equipped with British gun 
sights and British detachable gas tanks, take 





British goods as reverse lend-lease add to 
Yanks’ Post Exchange supplies in England. 
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off from airfields somewhere in England, 
for long-distance sorties over Germany. 
Farther east, U. S. merchant ships pull into 
Russian seaports to be re-supplied. Gangs 
of Chinese coolies renew work on air bases 
from which our bombers operate against 
Japan. And in the South Pacific, American 
troop ships set out to reinforce newly won 
islands, with Australian food packed in 
their holds. 

This war is a global war. That means 
that all the allied armies are really one vast 
army. The war supplies, scattered in allied 
countries all over the world, actually con- 
stitute one huge depot. Our allies recog- 
nize this. Without inter-allied coopera- 
tion, it is doubtful whether we would be 
able to send troops abroad in sufficient 
numbers. It would require more shipping 
space to ferr, across day-to-day maintenance 
for our soldiers than it takes for the men 
themselves. Reverse lend-lease has made it 
possible to send and maintain our troops in 
adequate numbers. 


Reverse lend-lease has been described as 
the “principle of mutual assistance.” We 
paid cash for allied help during the last war. 
Now, our soldiers automatically receive aid 
whenever they need it. Former Lend-Lease 
Administrator, Edward R. Stettinius has 
pointed out that: “In all parts of the 
world—the United Kingdom, Russia, Aus- 
tralia, China, New Zealand, New Cale- 
donia, Fiji, Iceland, India, the Belgian Con- 
go, North Africa, British East and South 
Africa, Iran, Iraq, Syria, the Caribbean— 
American military and naval forces and our 
merchant marine have received every type 
of available commodity or service which 
could satisfy their needs. While the flow 
of lend-lease goods going abroad has stead- 
ily increased, reciprocal benefits from our 
allies, also granted without payment, have 
grown steadily.” 

If someone were to attempt an inventory 
of these reciprocal benefits, he would prob- 
ably be overwhelmed by their variety. The 
list would show that from British Africa 


have come cocoa, palm kernels and palm 
oil, asbestos, chrome, and fibers; from In- 
dia, jute, burlap, and mica; from Australia, 
butter, milk, eggs, cheese, sugar, and fresh 
fruits and vegetables; from New Zealand, 
meat, potatoes, and other foods; from Cey. 
lon, crude rubber and tea; from various 
British islands in the Pacific, copra; and 
from Great Britain, a long list of goods, 
ranging from Spitfire planes to blankets 
and food. 

Most of our reverse lend-lease supplies 
have come from the British Commonwealth, 
because the commonwealth has been in a 
better position to supply them than our 
other allies. Great Britain alone has sup. 
plied our men with nearly 2 billion dollars 
worth of food and equipment. As soon as 
our air forces reached England, they began 
to receive meteorological equipment, de. 
frosting and de-icing devices, hangars, pro- 
tective armor, tires, and parachutes. 

The British were equally hospitable to 
our Engineer Corps, furnishing them with 
locomotives, rails, airfield construction ma- 
terials, roadbuilding equipment, and with 
supplies for which there was a more imme: 
diate need, such as lumber, coal, cement, 
asphalt, pile drivers, and wire. Our Signal 
Corps has been operating with British ra- 
dios, transformers, batteries, telephones, 
photographic materials, and cable. U. S$. 
soldiers in the Transportation Corps have 
trained in British combat and assault boats, 
and maneuvered in British harbor vessels. 
Some of the most welcome British assistance 
has gone to our Quartermaster Corps. It 
has included food and bakeries, desks and 
office space, clothing and blankets, laun- 
dries, warehouses, furniture, and recrea- 
tional equipment. Our soldiers stationed in 
England have received one-fifth of their 
food rations from British farmers. 

Few people realize what a vital role was 
played by British reverse lend-lease, in the 
invasion of Nerth Africa. It was dis 
covered that U. S. aerial radios would not 
prove satisfactory in Africa. What could 
be done? Waiting for American producers 
to supply the right type of radio in suf 
ficient quantities, would have meant delay. 
The British did not hesitate. Members of 
the RAF were ordered to strip their own 
radio equipment from their planes. These 
radios were then installed in the American 
fighter planes which were to participate if 
the invasion. 

The British did an even bigger job, i 
waterproofing hundreds of our tanks 
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Our flyers in Britain know the importance of reverse lend-lease: 
the RAF has provided them with airplanes and other equipment. 


trucks, jeeps, and other mechanized equip- 
ment prior to the invasion of Cherbourg. 
It required enough sheet steel to build a 
bridge 150 feet wide across the English 
Channel from Dover to Calais. It took the 
entire output of Britain’s sheet steel rolling 
mills—280 plants scattered from Scotland 
to Cornwall—for 3 months. The water- 
proofing sets were moved in British trucks 
to ordnance depots, and assembled and in- 
stalled by British engineers. 

Because of the variety of goods and ser- 
vices which the British have supplied to our 
troops, any list of them must necessarily be 
arandom one. U. S. soldiers have received 
heat, light, and fuel for their barracks; our 
air forces have been given more than 25,000 
miles of landing mats and thousands of 
parachutes; and howitzers, anti-tank, and 
anti-aircraft guns have been turned over to 
U. S. invasion forces. (At the outbreak of 
war, incidentally, the British outfitted Pan- 
ama with enough anti-aircraft guns to pro- 
tect it from invasion.) Over one and a 
half million pairs of knitted woolen gloves 
have been supplied to our men to protect 
them from the British frosts. This year, our 
pilots will receive about 43,000 electrically 
heated muffs for use in stratosphere flying. 
One-fourth of all U. S. Army shoes are now 
being repaired by British cobblers. Red 
Cross Canteens and Post Exchanges are 
helped out by the British with candy, soap, 
records, combs, table games, tennis balls, 
and other recreational equipment. When 
our men cannot find sufficient barracks 
space, they are put up by private household- 
ets; 27,000 officers and men have been re- 
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ported as being billeted in one area alone. 


Large numbers of U. S. troops have been 
carried across the Atlantic in English ships, 
including the Queen Elizabeth and the 
Queen Mary. Great Britain is now operat- 
ing a naval base for the use of American 
ships. You might wind up the inventory of 
British reverse lend-lease by mentioning the 
camps, hospitals, workshops, repair depots, 
and laundries available to our men. 

Australia is also contributing as much as 
it possibly can, to reverse lend-lease. Dur- 
ing the first 3 months of this year, it pro- 
vided our 380,000,000 
pounds of food. Army mess kits in Aus- 
tralia are being filled with beef and veal, 
pork and various canned meats, potatoes, 
sugar, and fresh fruits and vegetables. Our 
expeditionary force has received 19,500,000 
quarts of milk, 38,800,000 dozen eggs, and 
over 15,000,000 pounds of butter. If the 
old adage that an army travels on its stom- 
ach be true, perhaps that is why ours is 
making such excellent progress in the Pacific! 


men with over 


But Australian aid is not confined to food. 
This year, for example, Australia expects to 
furnish our men with one million pairs of 
Army boots, as well as uniform jackets, 
shirts, and several thousand pairs of trous- 
ers. One million blankets are also on the 
reverse lend-lease schedule. The Aussies also 
keep our men supplied with stores and pro- 
visions, technical equipment, transportation, 
and hundreds of other services. 

New Zealand has already spent about 
$6,500,000 for landing vessels and other 
boats for U.S. task forces. However, one- 
third of all her $109,368,000 “worth of re- 





England has turned over thousands of trade secrets to the U. S. 
These American soldiers are using a radio invented by the British. 


verse lend-lease has been in the way of food. 
It is hard to say how many thousands of 
tons of shipping space have been saved by 
the food supplied by this little island with 
its less than 2 million inhabitants. Believe it 
or not, our soldiers have also gotten over 
$5,500 worth of ice cream from the Fiji 
islanders. 

Despite Russia’s desperate struggle for 
her own existence, she has been able to sup- 
ply our merchant ships ever since they 
started putting in at her ports. Now that 
the U. S. Air Force is operating shuttle- 
bombing bases in the Soviet, the Russians 
are providing us with aerial equipment, food, 
and labor for airfields. 


The principle of reverse lend-lease has 
also been operating in the Mediterranean and 
in the Far East. The French have provided 
our Army with over $30,000,000 worth of 
grains, fresh fruits and vegetables, and 
other foodstuffs. The Chinese have made 
almost superhuman labor efforts to con- 
struct large bases for American bombers. 
The Indian Government has provided Amer- 
ican forces with aviation gasoline and lu- 
bricating oil, and other badly needed pe- 
troleum products. 


Yes, America is performing a titanic job 
in keeping the entire allied world equipped, 
but we should not forget that our allies are 
also doing their part. It would be 
difficult much_ of 
lend-lease we are receiving. Who could say 


very 
to evaluate the reverse 
exactly how much the use of an airfield, or 
of a valuable military patent, is worth? Or 
who could value in 


thousands of men? 


dollars the lives of 








EVERYONE from Peter Hunt, creator of the 
“American Primitive’ in furnishings, to the 
most inexperienced war bride, knows that 
furniture should be cared for, especially in 
wartime. Furniture is not finished in the sense 
that it can be forgotten as soon as it is set- 
tled in a home. Its wood needs to be fed. 
Nor should a piece of furniture be discarded 
even if it is a scarred, nicked, clumsy mon- 
strosity. Something gay and useful can be 
made of it. To do this is fun, inexpensive, 
and patriotic. Lumber, metals, and textiles 
are still war-scarce articles. So whatever you 
can make last until after the war—or make 
over—is patriotic as well as good consumer 
. practice. 


Here are some timely suggestions: 

1. Furniture needs a thorough waxing 
and polishing only once or twice a year. 
Not weekly applications of wax and _pol- 
ish but regular buffing of its surface with a 
soft, c/ean cloth and plenty of elbow grease 
produces a glow of beauty. 

The best times for waxing and polishing 
are just before the heating plant is started 
in the fall and just after the heat is shut 
off in the spring. Feed the finishes of lac- 
quered or synthetic resin varnished furniture, 
too. 
the finish which requires waxing to main- 
tain its appearance. 


The pores of the wood are closed by 


2. For an excellent polish, combine 2/3 
part of boiled linseed oil and 1/3 part of 
turpentine. Oil feeds the wood; turpentine 
loosens dirt, helps the oil to penetrate the 
wood, removes any dull foggy appearance, 
and makes a_ scratched less no- 
ticeable. Excess polish should be wiped off 
with a clean, lintless cloth, then the furni- 
ture should be rubbed, with the grain of the 
wood, until gleaming, and all traces of pol- 
ish have been rubbed in. 

Caked polish can be removed by washing 
with mild, neutral soap. Rinse off all soap 
with clean cloth wrung from clear warm 
water. Use water sparingly. 


surface 


3. An excellent dustless duster for daily 
use is made as follows: Pour into a glass 
jar 2 tablespoons of furniture polish or 
liquid wax and rotate the jar. After the en- 
tire inside of the jar has been coated, pour 
out the excess liquid. Place in the jar a 
piece of old soft silk or chamois and allow 


it to stand for a day or two. The cloth will 
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Furniture care and repair 


absorb the polish evenly. When soiled, wash 
and repeat the process. 

4. Superficial scratches on wood furniture 
can be hidden by rubbing with a freshly 
cut nut meat, or by using a special finish 
crayon that comes in all wood colors. If 
there is a deep gouge, don’t tinker, wait 
until you can refinish the whole area. 

5. Shallow dents and bruises in wood may 
be removed by moistening a blotter with hot 
water, placing it on the spot, and gently ap- 
plying heat with a hot iron, but you may 
need to remove white water spots from var- 
nished surfaces after this treatment. 

6. Remove white spots by rubbing with 
a cloth moistened with linseed oil, or by 
brushing lightly with spirits of camphor. 

7. Moisture and heat or excessive dryness 
from over-heated air loosens the glue in fur- 
niture joints. Sand off old glue, apply ani- 
mal glue, wipe away excess glue around 
joint, and rig a tourniquet with rope and 
a pencil to exert strong pressure as close to 
the joint as possible. Let it dry 48 hours. 

8. Never place fine woods or upholstered 
furniture near radiators, open windows, or in 
direct sunlight. 

9. Choose upholstery fabrics that suit 
your family. Fine fabrics don’t mix with 
youngsters who like to play or adults who 
like to lounge. Dust upholstery with a soft 
brush. Also, air the cushions regularly. 


Brush, don’t vacuum down-filled cushions, 
The following bulletins put out by sev. 

eral State extension services will help you. 

They can be found in your public libraries: 

1. Simple Repairs of Upholstered Purni- 
ture, by Charlotte B. Robinson, N.Y. Agr. 
Col., Cornell Ext. Bul. 587 (War Emergency 
Bul. 89), Ithaca, N. Y. 1943. 

2. Remodeling, Repairing and Refinishing 
Furniture, by Ruth Jamison, Va. Agr. Col., 
Ext. Bul. 149, Blacksburg, Va. 1940. 

3. Refinishing Old Furniture, by Florence 
E. Wright, Cornell Ext. Bul. 295, Ithaca, N. 
Y. 1934. 

4. Longer Life for Your Household Fur. 
nishings and Equipment, by Bonnie Good- 
man, Okla. Agr. Col. Ext. Service. OP-43, 
1942. 

Other bulletins on related subjects pub- 
lished by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture include: 


Slip Covers for Furniture, Farmers’ Bul, 


No. 1873. 
Methods and Equipment for Home Laun- 
dering, Farmers’ Bul. No. 1497. 


Stain Removal from Fabrics, Farmers’ Bul., 


No. 1474. 

Another good reference is put out by the 
Household Finance Corporation, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl., and en- 
titled No. 26 Furniture of the Better Buy- 
manship Series. 
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Members of Virginia Home Demonstration Club work together restoring old furniture. 
On left, table is being sanded; center, springs are tied; right, chair seat is caned. 
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G news letter 


Frozen rosefish fillets this winter will be 
selling at approximately the same price as 
they did last year. A base price of 24!/, 
cents has been fixed for this winter, which 
means that at the retail level, after per- 
centage mark-ups, the average national 
retail price should be approximately 40 


cents. The ceiling will be a few cents 
higher or lower than the average, depend- 
ing on the class of retail establishment 
that sells the fish, transportation charges, 
and other handling costs. 


Although the annual cost of eggs will not 
increase, maximum prices during the fall 
months of 1944 will be generally higher 
than for the fall period last year. In the 
spring, however, prices will be lower than 
they were last spring. Adjustment became 
necessary in order to permit farmers to 
receive full parity for their egg production 
each month of the year. Under the new 
price regulations, consumers in New York 
City during November should not pay 
more than 69 cents for a dozen of Grade 
A eggs; in Kansas City, Mo., not more 
than 65 cents. Maximum retail prices in 
the rest of the country should be some- 
where between these limits. By January 
the highest retail price for Grade A eggs 
will be reduced to 61 cents in Boston, and 
58 cents in Kansas City, Mo. Lowest prices 
will prevail during March. 


Since it will not interfere with war produc- 
tion, 10 manufacturers have been granted 
permission by WPB to produce aluminum 
cooking utensils, kitchenware, and other 
household articles, including scrub mop 
handles. However, WPB advises consum- 
ers not to expect to buy these articles in 
any quantity until the first of the year, as 
aluminum for war uses still has top prefer- 
ence and it will take until then for most 
of the manufacturers to get into produc- 
tion. 


Consumers should also bear in mind that 
these household utensils and other con- 
sumer durable goods, now being produced 
for the first time since the beginning of 
the war, are being manufactured in order 
to meet serious civilian needs. There is 
no indication of any materially increased 
supply of goods until a considerable time 
following the close of the European phase 
of the war. The threat of inflation and 
tunaway prices will continue if everyone 
immediately tries to buy the first of these 
goods that become available. The first 
point in the economic stabilization pro- 
gram still holds: Buy only what you really 
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need. And when you must buy, look for 
ceiling prices; pay no more. 


The possibility that recent intra-industry 
discussions, on the best methods for pro- 
ducing home-heating oils, may have been 
misunderstood by consumers has prompted 
the Deputy Petroleum Administrator to 
assure tuel oil consumers that “they will 
have no cause for worry" this winter about 
the quality of home-heating oils. I+ seems 
that some fuel oil is manufactured by a 
process technically known as catalytic 
cracking, by which various components are 
separated for use in the manufacture of 
aviation gasoline. The rest of the distil- 
late fuel oil is a straight run fuel oil. Last 
year more than 6,000,000 barrels of the 
cracked oil was used by consumers on the 
East coast and no serious difficulty was 
experienced. This year approximately the 
same proportion will be merged with the 
stocks of straight run distillate fuel oil. The 
Deputy Petroleum Administrator says that: 
"The burning qualities of home-heating 
fuel oil will be at least on a par with that 
of previous years.” 


If breakfast is a problem meal, don't give 
up, try to solve it. This is the latest ad- 
vice from nutritionists in the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 
They have found that going without break- 
fast is a bad start. Workers who skip 
breakfast get less done in the first work- 
ing hours than those who have a good meal 
before work. This is especially true for 
children. A child who eats a good break- 
fast has a better chance to do well with 
studies and games. Suggestions on what 
to eat for breakfast and how to prepare 
it are contained in a new publication, "Eat 
a good breakfast to start a good day," 
which may be had on request from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Property owners in the area devastated 
by the September hurricane are advised 
by the OPA that there are price ceilings 
to protect them from being overcharged 
on repairs that must be made. The regu- 
lation, which sets up maximum prices for 
construction services and sales of installed 
building materials, also requires the builder 
or contractor to inform the property owner 
of the existence of the regulation and 
requires the contractor to give the prop- 
erty owner a copy of the regulation if he 
requests it. Owners are urged to check 
the estimates given by the contractor and 
to report promptly, to their local or dis- 
trict OPA offices, any instance in which 
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they believe they have been overcharged. 


Holiday meals this year shouldn't lack nuts 
because of any shortage in supplies. On 
the contrary, according to the latest esti- 
mates, a record crop of English walnuts is 
expected—74,000 tons compared with last 
year's crop of 63,300 tons. Second largest 
nut crop will be pecans, and the almond 
crop is expected to be about 3,700 tons 
larger than last year and 6,310 tons larger 
than average. 


Residents of the East Coast and Middle 
West who after July 31, 1942, patriotically 
converted their heating equipment from oil 
to coal or wood and who would now like to 
reconvert, have been assured by OPA of 
receiving adequate oil ration allowances. 





—As of November | 


Processed foods— Blue stamps A-8 
through Z-8, and A-5 through W-5, valid 
indefinitely. 


Rationed meats, fats, ete.—Red stamps 
A-8 through Z-8, and A-5 through P-5, 
valid indefinitely. Red tokens may be 
used as change. 


Sugar—Stamps 30, 31, 32, and 33, 
valid indefinitely, each for 5 pounds of 
sugar. Sugar stamp 40, worth 5 pounds 
of sugar for home canning, valid 
through February 28, 1945. 


Shoes—Airplane stamps | and 2, valid 
indefinitely. New shoe stamp, airplane 
stamp 3, valid November |. 


Fuel oil—Period 4 and 5 coupons, car- 
ried over from last year's ration, valid 
throughout the present heating year. 
Period | coupons, good in all areas, 
valid also throughout the heating year. 


Fat salvage—Every pound of waste 
kitchen fat is worth two red points and 
4 cents. 


Gasoline—Coupons A-| |, valid through 
November 8, for 3 gallons, in Eastern 
States and the District of Columbia; 
coupons A-13, in new book good for 4 
gallons, valid November 9 through De- 
cember 21. Outside this area A-13 cou- 
pons, good for 4 gallons, valid through 
December 21. 
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Thanksgiving Note 

We can give thanks this fall for a record 
crop of English walnuts, and an extremely 
good harvest of pecans and almonds. Nuts 
are a good substitute for meat in keeping 
your body resistance high, thus helping to 
ward off various infections. The protein of 
nuts, as well as meats, milk, eggs, fish, and 
poultry, is important in building up protein 
and iron content after you visit the Red 
Cross as a blood donor. 


More Nuts 

Chopped nuts added to a recipe for bread, 
muffins, or cake for Thanksgiving have a 
tendency to absorb moisture and make the 
product dry. To prevent this place the nuts 
in boiling water for a few minutes, drain, 
and add to the mixture in the usual way. 


Not Sisters Under the Skin 

Most consumers are not good judges of 
quality. They can’t tell whether meat is 
Choice, Good, Commercial, or Utility grade. 
They can’t tell from the outside of the can 
what grade the contents are. But if con- 
sumers rely on Federal standards plainly 
marked on foodstuffs, they are sure of hav- 
ing a reliable index to quality which is an 
indispensable help in buying food. Infor- 
mation on official grades can be found in 
“A Consumers’ Guide to U. S. Standards for 
Farm Products,” Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 553, published by the War Food Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. This will serve 
as an aid to housewives in choosing and pay- 
ing for the precise quality of food they want. 


County Agent's Paradise 
Somewhere in the South Pacific Jap patrols 
are more than likely being flushed out of 
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cornfields, and a tank battle may be ruining 
a tomato patch which H. H. Warner, Chief 
of the Forward Area District of the For- 
eign Economic Administration, has had his 
native workers plant in the numerous is- 
lands captured from Tojo. The FEA project 
was undertaken to satisfy the craving of our 
troops “down under” for fresh food. So 
on these islands, some of which are feeling 
the plow for the first time in history, large- 
scale farming is producing a variety of vege- 
tables, such as corn, cucumbers, tomatoes, 
watermelons, cantaloups, Chinese cabbage, 
radishes, peppers, and eggplant. 


Try It on a Dog 

If you have a dog that is fed on scraps 
from your table and find that he is ema- 
ciated, tired, apathetic, and his eyes show 
a marked intolerance of light, look to your 
own diet. The eye symptom probably arises 
from a riboflavin deficiency, and, if it’s evi- 
denced in your dog, that dietary deficiency 
may exist in you and the members of your 
family. A dog is no better than the food 
he eats. 


Fuel Savers in Cooking 

The Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics says, ‘Don’t spend cooking 
fuel on the kitchen air.’ Home economists 
of the Bureau offer these suggestions for 
kitchen conservation. of gas and electricity— 
two fuels which are vital to war industry: 
(1) Don’t turn on a surface burner or unit 
until it’s needed. (2) Team the right pan 
with the right burner or unit—a large burner 
sends heat flowing up around a small pan 
and a small burner can’t furnish uniform 
heat to a big pan. (3) Bring food to boil 
on high heat, then turn to low. (4) Don't 
be a lid-lifter or an oven-peeper. Lifting 
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and peeping let out steam and heat. (5)% 
Turn off heat as soon as food is done, before™ 
removing pan from stove. (6) When heat 
ing water, heat no more than is needed. (7) 
Plan to use the oven for several jobs at once 

—heating the oven is a major portion of the] 
fuel cost in each baking job. (8) Use the 

oven to capacity, don’t overcrowd. If not) 
covered, vegetables will give off so much® 
moisture that roasting and baking foods may# 
not brown. (9) Follow the manufacturer's 

special fuel-conserving tips for the particu-] 
lar range in use. j 


U. S. Feast Day 

The white breast meat and drum sticks# 
of the Nation’s turkeys are going to be 
served first to the military and second tog 
This may mean that the piéce des 
résistance on your own board might be a 


civilians. 


juicy baked chicken or duck. Both chickeng 
and duck crops are good. If you can’t find 
cranberries to add tartness to your meal,§ 
spiced apples make a savory substitute. So 
do pickled peaches. 
for 


If you have an eye 
consider the abundant 
grape and apple jellies for Thanksgiving 
tang. 


low points, 


For a mincemeat pie for your holiday 
dinner, if you can’t find ready-made filling 
at your grocers, you may find the ingredients 
to make it yourself. Cinnamon and _ nut- 
meg for civilians are shorter than in pre 
war times, but allspice which tastes like a 
blend of cinnamon, nutmeg, and cloves has 
no restrictions on it. 


Apple Cider on Tap 

November apple cider may soon be served 
all year-round. Chemists in the Agricul- 
tural Research Administration of the USDA 
have developed an apple juice concentrate 
that can be ‘“‘remade’’ into a facsimile of 
fresh apple cider simply by adding water— 
99 parts to 1 part of concentrate. 





LISTEN TO CONSUMER TIME 


Every Saturday—Coast to Coast 
over N. B.C. 12:15 p. m. EWT 

11:15 a.m. CWT 

10:15 a. m. MWT 

9:15 a m. PWT 
Dramatizations, interviews, questions and answers 


on consumer problems. Tune in. 
Brought to you by the 
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